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PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF CONDE. 


At the time when France was torn to 
pieces by different parties under that weak 
and unprincipled monarch, Francis II. who 
was entirely ruled by the Duke of Guise, the 
celebrated Lewis, the first prince of Condé 
lived in retirement on his estate, with his 
consort Eleonora de Roy. This princess 
was as much famed for her beauty, wit, and 
conjugal affection as her husband was illus- 
trious for his courage and virtue ; he had few 
equals in sound sense, greatness of soul, ex- 
perience in war; in liberality, courtesy, and 
eloquence. These great qualities made him 
obnoxious to the duke of Guise, whose am- 
bition led him to adopt the most unwarrant- 
able measures. Apprehensive that he had 
a powerful rival in Lewis, he took every 
method in his power to injure him with the 
king, and even raised a suspicion in his mind 
that Conde’s faction had insolently talked of 
seating him on the throne. This so irritat- 
ed Francis, that he determined, at any rate, 
io get rid of a relation who, he imagined, 
wished to displace him. To accomplish his 
intention, a courier was dispatched to the 
estate of Lewis, requesting his attendance 
at a meeting of the peers at Orleans. Lewis 
prepared to obey the summons, but Eleono- 
ra having a presentiment of the hazard he 
ran in venturing to Court, used all the ar- 
guments in her power to dissuade him from 
coing thither. The honour of Lewis, how- 
ever, had been pledged for his appearance, 
and he was inflexible in his resolution to 
attend the King’s invitation. With great 
difficulty his affectionate wife prevailed on 
him to let her, with his only child, an infant 
about two years old, accompany him to 
Orleans, ’ 

The treacherous Duke of Guise had 
brought the King to approve.a plan he had 
laid for the destruction of Prince Lewis, 
and six assassins were hired to dispatch him 
on a certain signal given by the Duke. On 
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Conde’s arrival at the National Assembly, 
previous to the public business, Francis re- 


quested to speak with him in the council-— 


chamber, where, soon after, the King up- 
braided him with fomenting divisions in the 
nation, and encouraging the Protestants in 
their rebellious proceedings. The prince 
vindicated himself with the warmth ofa man 
of honour and spirit, when Guise gave the 
signal, and the six assassins rushed into the 
room. The moment of their appearance 
the French monarch and his ambitious min- 
ister hastily retired, not doubting but they 
should hear, in a few minutes, that the prince 
had been effectually prevented from giving 
them any further uneasiness. They reck- 
oned, however, on a slender foundation. 
The gallant Lewis, with uncommon strength 
and agility, disabled two of his assailants, 
and retiring into an angle of the room, de- 
fended himself till several of the nobility, 
hearing a disturbance, fortunately arrived to 
his assistance. 

On an investigatian of the matter, the art- 
ful Guise, with uncommon effrontery, so- 
lemnly declared the attack on the prince 
was occasioned by his drawing his sword on 
his sovereign ; and instantly charged Lewis 
with high treason. The Catholic noblemen, 
who were much more numerous than the 
Hugonots, easily credited this assertion, and 
Lewis, in spite of his protestations of inno- 
cence, was hurried by a strong guard to the 
Castle of Orleans, where he was thrown into 
a dungeon allotted for the reception of those 
who had been guilty of crimes of the most 
atrocious nature. 

It is impossible to express the feelings of 


Eleonora when she became acquainted with » 


this dreadful event ; penetrated with grief, 
and glowing with*resentment, she hastened 
to the palace, and, setting her infant at the 
feet of Francis while the tears streamed 
down her lovely cheeks, entreated him te 
spare the life of her unfortunate husband, 
and not suffer him to be made a sacrifice to 
the ambitious views of a rancorous enemy. 
The king heard her with the utmost indiffer- 
ence; and telling her that prince Lewis 
would have a fair trial according to the laws 
of his country, turned his back and abruptly 
left the unfortunate lady. 
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Among the nobility who commiserated 
the melancholy condition of Eleonora, was 
Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of 
Lewis XII. a monarch universally beloved, a 
woman of great talents, and a near relation 
to the Duke of Guise, with whose ambitious 
designs she was perfectly acquainted. She 
well knew that Lewis was to be sacrificed 
after being tried by a partial tribunal, and 
humanely resolved to interfere in the behalf 
of so distinguished a character. 

A few days after the captivity of the 
prince, a number of magistrates, who were 
the creatures of the duke of Guise, were 
charged with a commission to proceed with 
the trial at Orleans. It was in vain that 
Lewis remonstrated against the irregularity 
of this process, and insisted on being tried 
by his peers. The witnesses against him, 
who had been suborned to destroy him, were 
produced; and he was convicted of high- 
treason, and sentenced to lose his head. The 
corrupt judges, after directing him to be 
taken under a strong guard to the castle, 
sent a copy of these infamous proceedings 
to Guise, and dissolved their commission. 
The conviction of this illustrious prince was 
no sooner made public, than execrations on 
those who condemned him were heard, not 
only every where among the Hugonots, but 
even among those of the Catholic persuasion, 
who, though they differed from him in their 


religious principles, were, nevertheless, fill- 
ed with horror at the injustice and cruelty 


of his persecutors. The duchess of Ferrara 
was in conversation with Francis, when 
Guise, with an air of triumph, brought in the 
dispatches from Orleans. The king listen- 
ed to the proceedings with the utmost satis- 
faction, and immediately signed an order 
for Condé’s execution ; notwithstanding the 
duchess represented, with great energy, the 
ympolicy and inhumanity of such a step. 
This lady immediately pnid a visit to the 
disconsolate Eleonora, who was at Orleans, 
where she had in vain solicited to be indulg- 
ed with seeing her injured consort. The 
governor of the castle had been placed in 
that post through the interest of the duchess, 
aud was now unable to refuse the request of 
Eleonora, when it was supported by a per- 
sonage to whom he was under so weighty 
ao obligation. Willing, however, to keep 
this small favour a secret from Guise, who 
had ordered the prince to be treated with 
the utmost severity, he appointed the hour 
of midnight for an interview between the 
unhappy pair. When the time arrived, El- 
eonora, habited in a loose mourning dress, and 
covered with a veil, presented herself with 
the order from the governor to the officer on 
cuty. He directed her to be conducted to 
the gaoler, who led her <o the door of the 
prince’s dungeon, which direetly opening, 
he gave leonora a lamp, acquaiting her 


that his orders were only to sufer them to be 
together for half an hour, retired. — 

We shall not attempt to describe what 
passed at this pathetic intervew. Suffice it 
to say, that Eleonora with great difficulty 
prevailed on the prince to adopt a scheme 
which she had planned for his deliverance, 
by changing apparel with her, and covering 
himself with ber veil. When the moment 
of separation arrived, the gaoler summoned 
the princess to depart, and the noble Lewis 
was attended by him to the guard at tlie out- 
ward gate, which he passed without the least 
suspicion. A chaise was waiting for him, 
which rapidly conveyed him to the duchess’s 
castle at Montargis, by break of day. 

The anxiety of Guise to wreak his ven- 
geance op the prince made him expedite 
the order for his execution, which arrived 
at the castle of Orleans the morning after 
his escape ; when the gacler accompanied 
by a Friar, entered the dungeon, and ac- 
quainted Eleonora, whom the darkness of 
the place prevented him from distinguishing, 
that he was to die that afternoon. The 
faithful Eleonora, made no answer to this 
piece of information, having resolutely de- 
termined not to discover herself till the last 
moment, as it would enable her lord more 
effectually to put himself out of the power of 
his enemies. She was led to the scaffold in 
the castle-yard soon after, with the usual so- 
lemnities. Her fine auburn hair hung dis- 
hevelled over her face, and, with her hand- 
kerchief, entirely concealed it. She mount- 
ed the scaffold, which was surrounded with 
guards, and crowded by the populace, with 
the greatest intrepidity. In the midst of a 
profound silence, she threw off the prince’s 
cloak, and displayed her beautiful neck and 
bosom; at the same instant she took the 
handkerchief from her face, and declared 
herself ready to die in the place of her hus- 
band, who was happily beyond the power of 
his blood-thirsty enemies. 

The astonished spectators burst into loud 
acclamations at this intelligence, and rush- 
ing through the guards, who were in a 
manner torpid with surprise, conveyed the 
princess in triumph to her palace: but the 
governor, thinking it necessary to keep her 
a prisoner till the king’s pleasure should be 
known, took her that night into custody, and 
according to an order from court, conveyed 
her to Paris, where she was examined in the 
presence of the king and the inveterate 
Guise, touching the place which afforded 
her busband-an asylum. She answered with 
the utmest resolution, that that was afsecret 
which no torments should ever make her 
divulge. Finding this extraordinary woman 
inflexible, Guise artfully petitioned his Ma- 
jesty to set her at liberty, naturally conjec- 
turing she would, in a short time, repair to 
i the prince, and give his émissaries an dp; 
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portunity of ascertaining the place of his re- 
treat. 

A few weeks convinced Guise of the truth 
of his conjecture, and he was not a little sur- 
prised when he understood Condé had taken 
refuge in the fortress of Montargis. A mes- 
senger being dispatched to the duchess with 
orders for her to deliver up the prince, and 
returning with an absolute refusal, the king 
was so irritated that he directed all his troops 
in the neighbourhood of Montargis to assem- 
ble under the Count de Malicourt, whom he 
ordered to invest the castle and bring him 
prince Lewis, dead or alive. The count 
proceeded to execute these commands, and 
suddenly appeared before Montargis, with a 
large body of troops, and a formidable train 
of artillery ; a trumpeter was dispatched to 
the duchess with threats of instantly laying 
the castle in ashes, if she did not put the 
troops in possession of her illustrious guest. 
This spread such an alarm among her guards 
and dependants, that they all crowded around 
her, and strenuously entreated her to ac- 
quiesce in the count’s demand. She refus- 
ed them with indignation, when the gallant 
Lewis, hearing of their request, issued from 
his chamber ;—** You tremble,” said he to 
the duchess’s people, ‘* and Condé is at your 
head.—Since you have not courage to de- 
fend him, his death shall relieve you from 
your apprehensions.” At these words he 
proceeded to mount the ramparts, determin- 
ing to stand the fury of the first discharge of 
eannon. He called with a loud voice to the 
commanding officer of the artillery under 
the walls, ** Behold,” said he, “‘ the object 
of your search; direct your vengeance upon 
him alone, and let him die, as he has lived, 
with honour.” 

The officer was astonished at the circum- 
stance, and sent to the count, who was ata 
small distance, for his instructions. The 
latter presently rode up, and bade him fire, 
according to the prince’s request; when the 
duchess appeared upon the walls, and, tak- 
ing the prince by the hand, threw herself 
before him:—** Turn your fury against 
me,” said she to the count, ‘‘ and destroy at 
one instant, the illustrious Condé, and the 
daughter of your long lamented king.” The 
memory of Lewis XII. was idolized by the 
soldiers. They cried, in a manner, with 
one voice, to the engineer who was putting 
the match to the cannon, to stop, and bade 
the count respect the daughter of him who 
had been the father of his people. Malicourt 
saw with amazement his mena turn their 
backs upon the castle, and sullenly march 
to their different quarters. The prince, that 
night, with a few attendants, departed from 
his benefactress, and joined a large bo- 
dy of the Hugonots, who were in arms near 
Nerac. 

These insurgents defeated the king’s 





troops in several battles; when a treaty 0} 
accommodation was proposed by Guise, and 
the prince, attending an assembly of the 
States, was treacherously seized by the par- 
tisans of that powerful statesman, on the 
18th of October, 1560. The death of this 
great man now appeared inevitable; but, 
the king falling sick at that period, the 
queen Mother, Catherine de Medicis, defer- 
red his execution till the death of Francis, 
(who expired in a few days,) as she dreaded 
the intrigues of Guise, and thought Conde 
the properest person to be opposed to his am- 
bitious views. Charles IX. brother to Fran- 
cis, succeeded to the throne, and hisaccession 
entirely changed the face of affairs at Court. 
Guise was disgraced, and Condé released 
and made Prime Minister; a place he long 
enjoyed with the highest reputation, and con- 
tinued many years in the strictest friendship 
with the magnanimous duchess of Ferara, 
and in a state of the highest felicity with his 
faithful Eleonora. 


THE BEGGAR. 


I remember about six years ago, as I was 
crossing a street on a dark December even- 
ing, I saw a poor fellow looking at a little 
boy, that was passing with some tea, bread, 
and butter, with a wishful eye, and mutter- 
ing to himself, ‘if I had that, it would save 
me from starvation!” I stopped, and’view- 
ed him well: ‘* Would it ?” said f, * follow 
me then.” The poor fellow looked as if he 
would have spoken, but his tongue denied 
him. I walked on, and he kept following 
me—I] turned round and said, “ walk by my 
side.” . “ But your appearance, sir,—and 
what will the passengers think,” answered 
he,—‘ I care not,” said I, “my will is my 
own, I care not what they think.” By this 
time, we had arrived at a neat little coffee- 
shop; we entered, all eyes were fixed di- 
rectly on us; I turned round, and _ said, 
‘** Gentlemen, is there any thing particular 
in our appearance, that you stare so ?” They, 
immediately returned their eyes to where 
they had been fixed before our entrance ; 
the poor fellow looked ashamed, blushed, and 
held down his head: I walked up to the 
landlord, who had by this time come out to 
see what we wanted, and asked if we could 
be accommodated with a room.” ‘ Certain- 
ly, sir,” said the landlord, and immediately 
ushered us up a small, but clean staircase, 
and shewed us into a neat little room. ‘* Can 
we be private ?” said I, **If you wish it?” 
answered our host. ‘* Then, let me have 
tea for two, immediately!” replied I, 
‘“‘ Yes sir,” said the landlord, and closed the 
door. 

My companion was already seated, and {I 
sat myself down, musing on the strangeness 
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or human life: tea almost directly entered ; 
** Come,” said I, “draw near, have your 
tea, and be comfortable.” He drew his 
chair towards the table, and leaned his pale, 
emaciated face, on bis hand. ‘ Cheer up, 
my friend!” said [,“* don’t be melaacholy ; 
drink your tea, it will refresh you.” ** Thank 
you, sir,’ said he, “ for your kindness to a 
poor, forgotten creature ; one that has seen 
better days; but never mind, they are past— 
all flown—and I am wretched !” and he lift- 
ed the cup to his lips; ‘“*Good G—d,” I 
ejaculated, ‘* How like my brother Charles.” 
He started—rose from his chair, staggered 
a little way, and fell senseless on the floor. 
I flew to his assistance, raised him up, placed 
him in his chair, and rung the bell; the land- 
lord entered. ‘‘ Some coid water, as quick 
as possible,” said 1; ‘“‘ Yes, sir,” answered 
the landlord, and immediately hurried down 
stairs; he soon returned, with a little cold 
water, and some brandy. We bathed his 
temples, and poured a little brandy, diluted 
in some water, down his throat; this by de- 
grees recovered him: Oh! how my heart 
throbbed, when I perceived returning ani- 
mation—throbbed—for what ?—his features 








were like a brother’s—a long lost jealous 
brother. By this time reason had returned ; | 
he opened his eyes, then closed them, then | 
opened them again, then placed hishand up- | 


on my brow, and uttered, ‘‘ My brother, do 
ou know me; have you forgot the jealous | 


ing the door, received a deep wound, from 
some person; the villain immediately fled, 
and eluded all possible discovery ; I was car- 
ried to my bed, and there my Ju—lia,” (here 
he again faltered,) ** attended me with all the 
possible care a loving and attentive wife 
could do. One morning when I had nearly 
recovered from my wound, | received a let- 
ter, but on opening and reading the con- 
tents, how was my breast tortured ! a letter, 
that could only have been penned by Satan ! 
yet I was so hasty as to believe the contents : 
fool that I was! from that sprung all my sor- 
rows ; but to proceed: the letter stated that 
Julia was false, and that she cohabited with 
another man. I immediately gave the letter 
to Julia; she blushed, and returned it to me, 
saying, ‘ And does my Charles, believe this 
unjust accusation—does he believe his Julia 
is guilty ?,—At that moment, I was so mad, 
at the thoughts of Julia proving false, that I 
answered, I did! On hearing these words, 
she immediately fainted away ; this recalled 
my scattered senses ; I called loudly for help ; 
then how I cursed myself, as the author of 
her death—for dead I believed her ; some- 
times I thought her innocent; sometimes 
guilty: she recovered, and from that time, I 
never mentioned the circumstance to any 
one, but immediately threw the letter into 
the fire, and it was thought no more of. 
Some time afterwards, one morning as I 
was alone by myself, I received a letter, sta- 


Charlés ?” and immediately fainted. When ting that if I would repair to a certain inn I 
I heard him pronounce the name of brother, | should see whether the vindication that had 


I started ; and thought how he had fallen; to; been alleged was false. I instantly repaired 
have found him in this pitiable condition, a} thither and was shown into a room; on en- 
beggar, a wandering vagabond, shut out from | tering, a gentleman (if so I may be allowed 
society, the outcast of mankind; after six to term him, for so his outward appearance 
long years to have found him thus was wretch- , bore) handed me to a chair, at the same time 
edness itself: by degrees his reason return-| saying, that he believed a friend of his had 
ed, and he desired to speak with me in pri-| wrote to me on an unpleasant affair, but that 
vate; 1 motioned with my hand, for the being taken extremely ill, he had requested 
landlord to retire, for my heart was too full! him to wait upon me, and prove the truth of 
tospeak. The landlord departed ; ‘* Drink,” ' what he had alleged; he immediately told me 
said I, ‘I cannot,” answered my brother, | to step behind a curtain, which was conceal- 
“‘I must tell my story to you.” “ Retire,|ed behind a window; I did so, and there he- 
dear Charles,” replied I, *‘ and lay down, it | beld my wife hanging on the neck of aman, 
will compose you, and you will be in a better | whose face was turned from me, and fondly 
condition to tell me your history.” ‘ No,”)| caressing him! Oh! then bow my brain 
said Charles, “if you value my existence, | burned! I thatinstant with Hereulean force, 


cuffer me to tell itnow?” ** Proceed then,” 
[ said, and he began as follows :— 

‘‘ You remember,” said my brother, “that 
about six years ago, | became morose, and 
very much altered in my manner, and on a 
sudden disappeared?” ‘I do,” replied I. 
‘‘ About that time,” continued my brother, 
‘‘a person called upon me, one morning, as 
me and my Ju—Ju—lia,” (here he was vio- 
lently agitated, and it seemed as if his tongue 
denied him the utterayce of that word :) 
‘‘ were at breakfast, this person sent up his 
name, stating that the most urgent business 





demanded my presence: I arose, and open- 


burst open the door, and with my drawn 
sword rushed into the apartment, and stab- 
bed my victim. But how can I describe my 
horror, when I beheld the face of my father, 
who you may remember, had just returned 
from abroad: it is unnecessary tostate he fell; 
and I rushed out of the room, not knowing 
what place to fly to. From that time to this 
have I wandered from one place to another, 
rather than return home, till you accident- 
ally met me.” ‘J pity you,” said I, ‘* but 
if you will return home, you will bereceived 
with open arms by a fond and loving wife ; 
who, from the moment vou left her, pined 











for the absence of him she adored!” But 


my father—him I can never face,” said my 


brother. ‘* You have his forgiveness, I as- 
sure you; for on your flight you dropped the 
letter that had caused this fatal jealousy, the 
author of whom was soon found out; for 
shortly after, being in a dying state, he sent 
for your father and your wife, and confessed 
that having seen Julia at a ball, he fell vio- 
lently in love with her; but she refusing to 
gratify his passion, he was determined on be- 
ing revenged, and he has but too well suc- 
ceeded; [ assure you that if you return to 
your home, you will be received with all the 
joy imaginable.” He consented ; I immedi- 
ately called a coach, and we drove to his fa- 
ther’s; 1 flew up stairs, and announced that 
a gentleman wished to see Julia; I had scarce 
uttered the words before he entered; “ Ju- 
lia,” said he, “ behold your Charles—your 
penitent husband.” She immediately sunk 
in his arms; it was sometime before she re- 
covered her senses : his father soon after en- 
tered; they embraced, and were immediate- 
ly re-united by the desire of his father, and 
to this day nathing has impeded their happy 
re-union. 


THE TEST OF LOVE. 


Signor Filiberto, an Italian youth, was 
deeply enamoured of Donna Zelia, a young 
lady of great beauty and accomplishments ; 
but although he had frequently declared his 
passion to her, in writing, she continued to 
disregard his professions. Finding that all 
his efforts proved fruitless, and that it was 
impossible to make any impression, he 
threw himself once more at her feet, with 
tears in his eyes, declaring that, if she pos- 
sessed the cruelty to deprive him of all hope, 
he should not long survive. The lady re- 
mained silent, and Messer Filiberto, then 
summoning his utmost pride and fortitude to 
his aid, prepared to take his leave, beseech- 
ing her only, in the common courtesy and 
hospitality of the country, to grant him, in 
return for his long love and suflerings, a 
single kiss, which, against all social laws, 
she had before denied him, although it was 
generally yielded to all strangers who enter- 
ed a hospitable roof. ‘I wish,’ replied Donna 
Zelia, ‘i knew whether your affection for 
me is so strong as you pretend, for, then, if 
you will but take a vow to observe one 
thing, I will grant what you require. I shall 
then believe I am truly beloved, but never 
till then. The lover eagerly swore to ob- 
serve the conditions she should impose, and 
seized the price of the promise he had given. 
‘Now, Signor Filiberto,’ exclaimed the 
lady, ‘ prepare to execute the cruel sen- 
tence I shall impose. It is my wil! and 
pleasure that you no longer trouble me with 
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such entreaties for the future, at least for 
some time; and if you are a trne knight, 
you will not again unseal your lips for the 
space of three years.’ The lover was great- 
ly surprised and shocked on hearing se 
harsh and unjust a sentence, though at the 
same time he signified his submission by his 
silence, merely nodding his assent. Soon 
after, making the lady a low bow, he took 
his departure for his own residence, There, 
taking the affair into his most serious con- 
sideration, he at last came to the fixed reso- 
lution of submitting to this very severe 
penalty, as a punishment, at least, for his 
folly, in so lightly sporting with his oath. 
Suddenly, then, he became dumb, and feign- 
ing that he had met with some accident, he 
set out from Moncaliero, on his return to 
Virle. His friends, on finding him in this 
sad condition, expressed the utmost sorrow 
and surprise, but, as he retained his usual 
cheerfulness, and sense enough to conduct 
his own affairs, they corresponded with him 


as well as if he had retained the nine parts 


of speech. Committing his affairs to the 
conduct of his steward, a distant relation, 
in whom he had the highest confidence, he 
determined to set out on a tour for France, 
to beguile, if possible, the irksomeness of 
his situation. Of an extremely handsome 
person, and possessing noble and imposing 
manners, the misfortune under which he ap- 
peared to labour was doubly regretted, 
wherever our hero made his appearance. 
About the period of his arrival in France, 
Charles, the seventh of that name, was en- 
gaged in a warm and sanguinary war against 
the English, attempting to recover posses- 
sion of the dominions which his predecessors 
had lost. Having already driven them from 
Gascony and other parts, he was busily pre- 
paring to follow up his successes in Norman- 
dy. On arriving at this sovereign’s court, 
Messer Filiberto had the good fortune to find 
several of bis friends among the barons and 
cavaliers in the king’s service, from whom 
he experienced a very kind reception, 
which was rather enhanced by their know- 
ledge of the cruel misfortune under which 
he laboured. But as it was not of such a 
nature as to incapacitate him for battle, he 
made signs that he wished to enter into the 
king’s body guards; and being a knight of 


well known prowess, this resolution was 


much applauded, no less by his Majesty 
than by all his friends. Having equipped 
himself in a suitable manner, he accompa- 
nied a division of the army intended to car- 
ry Rouen by assault. Here he performed 
such feats of strength and heroic valour in 
the presence of the king, as to excite the 
greatest admiration, and on the third attack 
the place was carried by storm. His Ma- 
jesty afterwards inquiring more particular- 
ly into the history of the valiant knight, and 
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learning that he was one of the lords of 
; Virle, in Piedmont, instantly conferred upon 
him an office in his royal household, and 
presented him with a large sum of money as 
an encouragement to persevere in the noble 
career he had commenced, observing at the 
same time, that he trusted some of his phy- 
sicians would be enabled to remove the im- 
pediment in hisspeech. Our hero, smiling 
at this observation, expressed his gratitude 
for these royal favours as well as he could, 
shaking his fist at the same time, in token 
that he would punish his Majesty’s adver- 
saries. Soon after, a sharp skirmish occur- 
red betwen the French and the enemy for 
the possession of a bridge. The affair be- 
coming serious, and the trumpets sounding 
to arms, the king, in order to encourage his 
troops, galloped towards the spot. Talbot, 
the commander of the English forces, was 
already there, and had nearly obtained pos- 
session of the bridge. His Majesty was in 
the act of encouraging his soldiers, when 
Messer Filiberto, on his black charger, 
passed him at full speed with his company. 
With his lance in rest, he rode full at the 
horse of Talbot, which fell to the ground. 
Then seizing his huge club, and followed by 
his companions, he made such terrible 
havoc among the Engiish, that, dealing 
death in every blow, he shortly dispersed 
them on all sides, and compeiled them to 
abandon their position on the bridge. It 
was with difficulty that their commander 
himself effected his escape, while King 
Charles, following up his success, in a short 
time obtained possession of the whole of 
Normandy. ; 

On this occasion the king returned public 
thanks to the heroic Filiberto, and in the 
presence of all the first nobility of his king- 
dom, invested him with the command of 
several castles, with a hundred men at arms 
to attend him. He now stood so high in fa- 
vour at court, that the monarch spared no 
expense to obtain the first professional ad- 
vice that could be found in every country, 
with the hope of restoring him to the use of 
speech; and, after holding a solemn tourna- 
ment in honour of the French victories, he 
proclaimed a reward of ten thousand francs, 
to be paid to any physician, or other person, 
who should be fortunate enough to discover 
the means of restoring the use of speech toa 
dumb cavalier, who had lost his voice ina 
single night. The fame of this reward ex- 
tending to Italy, many adventurers, induced 
by the hope of gain, sallied forth to try their 
skill, however vainly, since it was impossi- 
ble to make him speak against his will. In- 
censed at observing such a concourse of 
people at his court, under the pretence of 
performing experiments on the dumb gen- 
tleman, until the whole capital became in- 
fésted with quacks, his Majesty ordered a 


fresh proclamation to go forth, stating, that 
whoever undertook to effect the cure, should 
thenceforth, in case of failing to perform 
what he promised, be put to death, unless he 
paid down the sum of ten thousand francs. 
The good effect of this regulation was quick- 
ly perceived, in the diminution of pretenders 
to infallible cures, few caring to risk their 
fortunes or their lives, in case of their ina- 
bility to pay, though they had before been 
so liberal of their reputation. When the 
tidings of Messer Filiberto’s good fortune 
and favour at the French King’s court 
reached Moncaliero, Donna Zelia, imagin- 
ing that his continued silence must be solely 
owing to the vow he had taken, and the 
time being at length nearly expired, fancied 
it would be no very bad speculation to se- 
cure the ten thousand francs for herself. 
Not doubting but that his love remained sti!! 
warm and constant, and that she really 
possessed the art of removing the dumbness 
at her pleasure, she resolved to lose no time 
in setting off directly for Paris, where she 
was introduced to the commissioners ap- 
pointed to preside over Messer Filiberto’s 
case. ‘I am come, my lords,’ she observed, 
‘hearing that a gentleman of the court has 
for some time past lost his speech, to restore 
to him that invaluable faculty, possessing, 
for that purpose, some secret remedies, 
which I trust will prove efficacious. ‘In the 
course of a fortnight, he will probably be 
one of the most eloquent men at court; and 
Iam quite willing to run the risk of the 
penalty, if I perform not my engagement as 
required. There must, however, be no 
witness to my proceedings ; the patient must 
be entrusted entirely to me. I should not 
like every pretender to obtain a knowledge 
of the secret I possess; it is one which will 
require the utmost art in its application.’ 
Rejoiced to hear her speak with so much 
confidence on the subject, the commission- 
ers immediately despatched a message to 
Messer Filiberto, informing him that a lady 
had just arrived from Piedmont, boasting 
that she could perform what the most learn- 
ed of the faculty in France had failed to do, 
by restoring the dumb to speech. The an- 
swer to this was, an invitation to wait upon 
our hero, at his own residence, when he re- 
cognised the cruel beauty who had imposed 
so severe a penance upon him, and conclu- 
ded, at the same time, that she had under- 
taken the journey, not out of any affection 
for him, but with the most mercenary views. 
Reflecting on his long sufferings and unre- 
quited affection, his love was suddenly con- 
verted into a strong desire of revenge: he 
therefore came to a determination of stjj] 
playing the mute, and not deigning to ex- 
change a single word with her, merely bow- 
ed to her politely at a distance. After some 





| moments? silence, the lady, finding that he 











had no inelination to speak, inquired, in aj 
gentle tone, whether he was at a loss to dis- 
cover in whose company he was? He gave 
her to understand that he knew perfectly 
well, but that he had not yet recovered his 
speech, motioning, at the same time, with 
his fingers towards his mouth. On this she 
informed him that she now absolved him 
from his vow, that she had travelled to 
Paris for that purpose, and that he might 
talk as much as he pleased. But the dumb 
lover, only motioning his thanks, still con- 
tinued as silent as before; until the lady, 
lasing all patience, very freely expressed 
her disappointment and displeasure. Still 
it availed her nothing; and fearful of the 
consequences to ‘herself, if he persisted in 
his unaccountable obstinacy, she at length 
had recourse to caresses and concessions, 
which, whatever advantage he chose to take 
of them, proved ultimately as fruitless to re- 
store his eloquence, as every other means. 
The tears and prayers of the lady to prevail 
upon him to speak, became now doubly cla- 
morous; while she sorely repented her for- 
mer cruelty and folly, which had brought her 
into the predicament of forfeiting either ten 
thousand francs or her life. Sbe would im- 
mediately have been placed under a military 
guard, had it not been for the intercession of 
the dumb gentleman, who made signs that 
they should desist. The penalty, however, 
was to be enforced; but the lady, being of 
an excessively avaricious turn, resolved ra- 
ther to die than to furnish the prescribed sum, 
and thus deprive her beloved boy of a por- 
tion of his inheritance. When reduced to 
this extremity, Messer Filberto, believing 
that, upon the whole, he had sufficiently re- 
venged himself, took compassion upop her 
sufferings, and hastened to obtain an audi- 
ence of the King. He entreated, as a spe- 
cial favour, that his Majesty would remit the 
fine, and grant liberty to her, as well as to 
some other debtors, which, in the utmost 
surprise at hearing the sound of his voice, 
the King promised to do. He then proceed- 
ed toinfurm his Majesty of the whole history 
of his attachment to the lady, and the strange 
results by which it had been attended to both 
parties, though fortunately all had ended 
well. Messer Filberto then hastened to hold 
an audience with the ladj, seriously purpos- 
ing to give her a little good advice: and she 
was quite as much rejoiced as his Majesty, 
when she first heard him speak. ‘ You may 
recollect, madam,’ he observed, ‘ that some 
time, when at Moncaliero, I expressed the 
most ardent and constant attachment to you ; 
an attachment which I did not then think that 
time could have ever diminished. But your 
conduct in cheating me into the vow of si- 
lence, and your cruelty to me, as well before 
that time as since, have wrought a complete 
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have acquired wealth and honours; I stand 
high in the favour of my monarch; and ha- 
ving, I think, taken ample revenge upon yott 
by the fears and trouble you have experi- 
enced, I have not only granted you your 
liberty and your life, but ordered you 
to be freely supplied with every convenience 
and facility for your return home. I need 
not advise you to conduct yourself in future 
with care and prudence; in all the economi- 
cal virtues you are reputed to be unrivalled ; 
but I would venture to hint, that, from the 
example I have in this instance afforded you, 
you will be more cautious how you sport with 
the feelings of those who love you, as it isan 
old saying—that the wily are often taken in 
their own nets. He then provided her with 
an honourable escort, and money to defray 
her expenses; while he himself received 
the hand of a young beauty of the court, be- 
stowed upon him by his royal master. 








THES GLEANER. 


So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’ll talk with them too. 
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SneepisH Pun.—An Ashburton man, 
the other day, on passing through a field, in 
which was a flock of sheep, the property of 
Mr. Matthew Palk, observed them to bear 
the initials of the owner’s name, “ M. P.” 
upon which he exclaimed with abundant 
surprise ;—‘* Well, I do remember having 
heard of a Mr. Lamb filling 2 seat in the 
Honourable House of Commons, but never 
knew till now that sheep were Members of 
Parliament !” 





On Sir Philip Francis’ being suspected as 
the author of Junius, a tolerably good joke 
is told. Shortly after Taylor’s pamphlet, 
above alluded to, was published, Sir P. was 
at a party at Holland-house, and Mr. 
Rogers, the poet, was requested by Lady 
Holland to ask him if he was the Junius. 
Rogers complied, and approaching the stiff 
old man, asked him if he might take the li- 
berty of asking a question? Sir Philip an- 
ticipating what the question was to be, 
sternly replied, ‘“‘ At your peril, sir!” Ro- 
gers bowed and retired. “‘ Well,” said Lady 
Holland, ‘‘ what did he say? Is he Junius ?” 
«« That, my lady,” replied the wit, “I do not 
know—but he certainly is Brutus.” 


A gentleman expressi 
pamphlet which he had 
bers of parliamen 
Mr. Scarlett, woul 
being read, his frien 
Scarlett, it is sure to 
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change in my sentiments towards you. I 
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*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holesof retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feelthe crowd. 











CORINTH. 


rages of the unpublished Memoirs of 

~ le Lieutenant-Colonel Maxime Ray- 
baud, ancien officier superieur au corps 
des Philhellénes. 

CorinTa presented the appearance of a 
camp, established in the midst of ruins.— 

his town, or rather this village, was, before 
the war, composed only of dispersed build- 
ings. Those of the Turks had been destroy- 
ed by the Greeks, and those of the Greeks 
had, in their turn, been so ravaged by Kiaia- 
bey, in his passage through this place, that 
there was nota single building which cid 
not bear the marks of devastation. Though 
the presence of a new forming government, 
and ofa considerable number of Greeks who 
were strangers to,the Peloponnesus, produ- 
ced a temporary agitation at Corinth, | 
know of no place, the aspect of which ap- 
peared to me so melancholy. 

The view of these vestiges of recent de- 
vastation, surrounded by fragments of an- 
cient ruins of this uncultivated and solitary 
plain, which once witnessed the celebration 
of the Istmian games, of the sea of Crissa, 
the silence of which is interrupted only at 
intervals by the cry of the curlew, and be- 
yond it, of the barren sides of the mountains 
of Romulia, which bound tke horizon, in- 
spire a feeling which it is impossible to re- 
sist. This impression is still more profound, 
when these objects are bathed in the soften- 
ed lustre of the moon, during the calm of 
night, when the deep silence is broken only 
by the plaintive and solemn voice of the 
bird of Minerva, who seems to have estab- 
lished her solitary reign over this desolate 
land*. 

What can I say relative to Corinth, that 
has not been already said? What remains 
of this queen of the arts to recall] the recol- 
lection of her past glories? As if time and 
the barbarians had contested to see which 


should be most active in the work of destruc- | 


tion, they have spared from among the nu- 
merous monuments with which this land was 
covered, such only as are least capable of 
transmitting an idea of her grandeur and of 
the taste by which her artists were distin- 
guished. 

The aspect of Acro-Corinth is imposing 





* At Corinth 
the moment of 
uninterrupted 
and melanch 
scarcely be im 
risited these places. 


re than at Athens, from 
unrise, is heard an 
irds; a discordant 

e effect of which can 
those who have not 


and formidable ; its elevation above the leve) 
of the sea, from which it is distant scarcely 
twenty minutes walk, is eighteen hundred 
feet. The side which fronts the town is 
easily accessible, but in the opposite direction 
it is much less so. The only point at which 
it can be entered is to the west, and the dif- 
ferent constructions observable on this side, 
date, for the most part, from an epoch which 
is hidden in the night of time. By the side 
of the Palasgia walls, we meet at the same 
time with the style of the Romans, the lower 
empire, and the Venetians. From this point 
to its eastern extremity, Acro-Corinth forms 
| an irregular oval of the length of about six 
hundred toises. It appeared to me, that in 
the vacant spaces included within this cita- 
del, a body of men sufficient for its defence 
might be collected, provided the tempera- 
ture of these elevated places, or the violent 
winds which must be felt there with great 
power, were not destructive of vegetation. 
From a steep rock, from which tradition 
tells us, that Pegasus struck with his hoof, 
/and caused the fountain of Pirene to gush 
forth, the water of which, ever fresh and 
ever delicious, which supply the wells and 
fountains of the town, the most beautiful, and 
doubtless, the most interesting in the world, 
from the recollections which it awakens; 
we see, without being able to unrivet our 
eyes from the spectacle, the waves of two 
seas incessantly whitening the banks of the 
isthmus, which separates them. If we cast 
our eyes to the south, we distinguish the 
rounded ridges of the Arthemisius, a part of 
Angolis, the summits which surround the 
Stymphalus, and those which tower above 
the forestsof Nemea; to the west, the plains 
| of Sycion, the Gulf of Alcyons, and the dis- 
| tant coasts of Etoli; to the north, those of 
| Phocides, of Parnassus, of Helicon, of Ci- 
theron, and the Geranion hills that close the 
| entrance of the isthmus; to the east, the 
| Syronician rocks, the plain of Megara, Sa- 
‘lamis, and beyond this isle, Eleusis and its 
|gulf, the shores of Attica, the Peneus, the 
| Acropolis of Athens, the temple of Minerva, 








the heights of Pentelicus, the sloping sides 
\of Hymettus; lastly, if we carry the view 
| beyond Egina, Cape Sanium, and the Gulf 
‘of Saronica, it is lost amidst the numerous 
| isles which cover the sea of Myrtos. 

On more than one occasion have I toiled 
up the difficult ascent leading to Acro-Co- 
rinth, to gaze for days together on this im- 
mense perspective. The distrust of the in- 
fidels made them interdict to the Christians 
an access to this spot. I would here aban- 
don myself to the inexhaustible reflections 
which would awaken in my bosom at the 
sight of this rock which had witnessed so 
many revolutions since Ephira, the daughter 
of the ocean, surrounded it for the first time 
with ramparts. Had the Bey of Corinth, 
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which detained a captain here, been ac- 
quainted with these various events, he would, 
doubtless, have found some alleviation to 
his sorrows, in meditating upon the mis- 
fortunes of this queen of the seas, whose 
city Marmorious razed to the ground, and 
whose population he sold as slaves in the 
public market. 
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THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’scause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooks. 








PROFESSIONAL MISERIES. 
No. Ill. 


THE ACTOR. 


LUsEp vainly to imagine that the business 
af an actor was all play, but I have found 
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playhouse, and in cousequence of quitting 
my warm fire-side, contract a violent tooth- 
ache, to which I am very subject. 

The pain in my face increases during 
the time I am dressing—the barber arrives 
to ‘do up my own hair” into a droll shape, 
it having been decided that it will produce 
a more ridiculous effect than a wig—the 
call-boy comes to hurry me, and I proceed 
to smear my chin and forehead with white- 
ning—make crow’s feet and eye-brows with 
a bit of burnt cork, and rub the end of my 
nose with a hair’s foot covered with red 
ochre. During this operation I squeeze on 
the shoes which I thought would ‘“ be very 
effective’—in my haste I run one of the 
buckles under the nail of my finger; and 
when the shoes are on find the corn on the 
little toe of my left foot so pinched that 
nothing but the impossibility of getting any 
others would induce me to wear them— 
While stamping on the floor in hopes of 
making matters easier, I perceive the coat 


to my cost, that no trade, no profession on | and waistcoat which I have selected to wear 
earth, is so laborious to mind and bo’dy— | giving the most unequivocal proofs of damp- 


laborious, too, at times and seasons, wiien | 


other people are partaking of the amuse- 
ments and enjoyments of social and domes- 
tic life. At ten o’clock I go to rehearsal— 
study and arrange all the nonsense which 
the manager chooses to accept from the 
wretched play-writer—({who are all either 
in jail, or expecting to be sent there every 
day of their miserable lives)—liable to be 
fined forty pounds for refusing to play a part 
which I know does not suit me, and in which 
no human being, except the author, can 
see the slightest merit; there I remain the 
whole morning, groping about behind the 
scenes, or listening in the green-room to 
ealumamies and dirty stories, till perbaps 
three; 1 then mount to the wardrobe, where 
in council with the tailor and the barber, I 
stay and discuss with perfect gravity the re- 
lative merits of different coats, waistcoats, 
and wigs, with a view to ascertain which 
combination of grotesque habits will best 
answer the purpose, and produce the great- 
est portion of laughter in the one shilling 
gallery. On reaching the stage-door I find 
it pouring with rain-—having come out 
with thin shoes, and without an umbrella, 
I puddle to my lodgings, where my wife has 
prepared every thing to make me comforta- 
ble; and at five o’clock I sit dewn to my 
dinner, fire blazing, dishes smoking, —— 
extremely nice and snug. Ata little after 
six, just as I am getting warm, and feel 
very happy, and rather heavy to sleep, I am 
warned by dear Mary that “it is time to 
go.” Up I get, squeeze on my great coat, 
take my umbrella, find the streets ankle 
deep in mud, mixed with more mizzling 
rain, too small and too light to be warded 
off—slip along the worst streets back to the 





ness by smoking furiously as they hang air- 
ing on the back of a chair before the fire. 
At length, however, I get to the green- 
room—drink half a glass of muddy water 
from the tumbler, out of which every Lady 
and Gentleman of the company has drunk 
before, and will after me; and, being ulti- 
mately summoned to the stage, I find the 
music sounding too well—the house empty 
of people, and full of gas--my tooth aching 
as if it would split my head—l feel the damp 
waistcoat sticking to my back—my eyes 
being hot, and my nose cold——-the shoe on 
my corny foot having shrunk with the heat, 
cutting and pinching me more dreadfully 
than the parchment boot of the Holy In- 
quisition could do. Here I have to acta 
scene with a cheap actor from the country ; 
a stick, who knows nothing of the point, 
and very little of the part; and thus arrive 
at the period where I have to sing a comic 
song with speaking and pattering imitations 
of sundry men and other animals, between 
the verses ; and during the protracted sym- 
phony to this, [ keep my tongue to my 
tooth, in order to lullthe pain. This makes 
me twist and riggle more than ordipary ; 
the consequence is, that I am encored by 
some boys in the gallery, who had paid for 
the privilege—the decent part of the audi- 
ence dissent from the repetition, and I stand 
bowing humbly to the “ liberal and enlight- 
ened public,” a set of senseless brutes whose 


taste I despise, and for whose intellects i . 


have the most unqualified contempt. In the 
midst of my obsequiousness, one monster 
among the gods, more hardened than the 
rest, flings an apple at my head; shouts of 
‘‘turn him out” resound, and the cries of 
‘‘o on” increasing, 1 repeat all my little 
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playfulness in detail, which are rendered 
wholly unintelligible by the mingled plau- 
dits of the ayes, and the vigorous hissivgs 
of the noes, and hop about upon my pinched 
foot with the most laudable activity. 

All this over, I go towards the dressing- 
room. In the passage towards my retreat. 
I encounter the manager, smelling of vulgar 
potations, rather more decent and infinitely 
more important than in the early part of the 
evening, he tells me I must study Faulk- 
land, in The Rivals, for the next night 
(Acres being my forte)—he then introduces 
me to an author who has an equestrian 
melodrame to be read the following morn- 
ing—-I cannot conceive what makes them 
both civil, till at last I discover that they 
want me to act in their new piece the 
part of a sorcerer in a_ horse-hair wig, 
with gilded horns, and be carried to the 
skies on the back of a fiery dragon, at the 
risk of my neck and reputation. At length 
the play ends—heated and tired I take off 
my moist dress, and put on my own damp 
clothes. I smear my face all over with 
grease and pomatum, to get the paiat out 
of the pores, and rub my hair out of carl— 
I find my boots (wet when I came) have 
shrunk so much by standing before the fire, 
that I can by no exertion get my heels home 
in them, and am obliged to walk to my ledg- 
ings with a hard stiff wrinkle under each 
foot, my tooth-ache much worse than before. 
Begin my walk homewards through the 
mud, paddle up the same wretched streets 
that [ had before paddled down, get hustled 
by three tall females of a certain descrip- 
tion, who, after pulling me about to my great 
discomfiture, leave me with a start when 
they discover by the light of a great starry 
gas lamp, that, after all, it’s funnmy—the ac- 
tor man! 

When I get home, the fire is out—my 
wife, tired of her lonely wretchedness, has 
gone to bed—and I saddled with Faulkland 
in my pocket to study for the morrow. That 
morrow brings the same routine, and so it 

oes on until Saturday, when the concern 
Sine very prosperous, the treasurer cannot 
pay any of the salaries. The whole of my 
Sunday is spent in studying Mustymyfusti- 
gig, the wizard, in the infernal new Melo- 


drame of Blue Blazes; or,.the Intellectual 


Donkey, which it would cost me the price 
of a felon’s neck to refuse to act. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is mao 








COUNT DE ST. GERMAIN. 


Art the court of Louis XV. was a singu- 
Jar charlatan, said to be a bastard son of 
the King of Portugal, and a worthy prede- 





cessor of the notorious Gaglidstio. The 
Count de St. Germain pretended to have 
already lived two thousand years, and, ac~ 
cording to him, the account was still run- 
ning. He went so far, as to claim the pow- 
er of transmitting the gift of long life. One 
day, calling on his servant to bear witness 
to a fact that went pretty far back, the man 
replied, ‘*I have no recollection of it, sir; 
you forget that I have only had the honour 
of serving you for five hundred years. St. 
Germain, like all other charlatans of this 
sort, assumed a theatrical magnificence and 
an air of science calculated to deceive the 
vulgar. His best instrument of deception 
was the phantasmagoria; and as, by means 
of this abuse of the science of optics, he 
called up shades which were asked for, and 
almost always recognised, his correspon- 
dence with the other world was a thing 
proved by the concurrent testimony of nu- 
merous witnesses. He played the same 
game in London, Venice, and Holland, 
but he constantly regretted Paris, where 
his miracles were never questioned. St. 
Germain passed his latter days at the 
court of the Prince of Hesse Cassel, and 
died at Plewig, in 1784, in the midst of his 
enthusiastic disciples, and to their infinite 
astonishment at his sharing the common 
destiny. 


The count used to amuse himself, as he 
said, not by making, but by letting it be be- 
lieved that he lived in old times; he also 
pretended to remove spots from diamonds 
and to make pearls grow. One day the 
king ordered a diamond, of middling size, 
which had a spot, to be brought. It was 
weighed ; and the king said to the count, 
‘It is valued at two hundred and forty 
pounds ; but it would be worth four hundred 
if it had no spot. Will you try to put a 
hundred and sixty pounds into my pocket ? 
He examined it carefully, and said, ** It may 
be done; and | will bring it you again in a 
morth.” At the time appointed, the count 
brought back the diamond, without a spot, 
and gave it to the king. It was wrapped in 
a cloth of amianthus which he took off. 
The king had it weighed, and found it but 
very little diminished. The king sent it to 
his jeweller, by M. de Gontaunt, without 
telling him anything of what had passed. 
The jeweller gave him three hundred and 
eighty pounds for it. The king, however, 
sent for it back again, and kept it as a cu- 
riosity. He could not overcome his sur- 
prise, and said, that M. de St. Germair 
must be worth millions, especially if he had 
also the secret of making large diamonds 
out of anumber of small ones. He neither 
said that he had, nor that he had not; but 
he positively asserted, that he could make 
pearls grow, and give them the finest water. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science bas sought,on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 














PROFESSOR LESLID’S PHOTOMETER. 


Tue Photometer of professor Leslie ap- 
pears to be the most perfect contrivance yet 
devised for the measurement of light; and 
ranks, on account of its extensive applica- 
tiou in Natural Philosophy, among those rare 
and valoed instruments of research, the in- 
vention of which marks each of them an im- 
portant step in the progress of science. Its 
principle is extremely simple; it measures 
light, merely by the heat which that light 
occasions. Light causes invariably, in the 
bodies on which it falls, a certain degree of 
heat, which experience proves to be always 
proportioned to the intensity of the light; 
by measuring the heat, then, we obtain a 
comparative measure of the light. But, be- 
sides light, bodies are also generally exposed 
to various other sources of heat; and, in 
constructing any instrument to show the 
effect arising from light, it is not very easy 
to exclude the influence of other heating 
impressions. The instrument, for example, 
must become warmer in summer than in 
winter ; in a warm room it will be hotter 
than in the open air, and near a fire it must 
become still hotter. Artificial lights, also, 
always throw off a considerable portion of 
heat; and, in all these cases, the great diffi- 
culty is to make an instrument which shall 
distinguish and mark on its scale the heat 
of illumination only, and shall remain insen- 
sible to every other cause of heat or cold that 
may strround it. 

This object professor Leslie has accom- 
plished by means of his Differential Ther- 
mometer, whieh consists of two separate 
thermometers, acting in opposition to each 
other, and in sach a manner that the com- 
pound instrument is only affected when the 


heat ofthe one prevails over that of the other. 


So long, therefore, as the two thermometers 
remain of an equal temperature, the instru- 
ment stands always at the same point; but 
if the bulb or ball of the one should become 
by any means warmer than that of the other 
the liquid in the tube instantly begins to rise 
or fall, according as the one or other of the 
balls has been actedon. By this ingenious 
dontrivance, we obtain an instrument no- 





wise affected by the ordinary variations of 
heat or cold, or even by any extremes to 
which it may be exposed. These acting 
equally on the opposite thermometers, can- 
not affect the one more than the other, 
and cannot therefore disturb their equili- 
brium. They have thus no more influence 
on the Compound Thermometer than if they 
did notexist. But whenever any inequality 
occurs to raise or sink the one thermometer 
more than the other, the instrument instant- 
ly begins to move, and indicates on its scale 
the exact amount of this partial action. 

Exempt, therefore, from extraneous im- 
pressions, but marking with precision every 
relative change of temperature within itself, 
the Differential Thermometer is admirably 
adapted for various physical researches, and 
for noae more than the mensuration of light. 
Let one of its balls be blackened, or, still 
better, let it be blown originally of black 
enamel, while the other, filled as usual, with 
air, retains its transparency. The instru- 
ment being then enclosed in a thin glass 
case, to exclude any irregular currents in 
the surrounding atmosphere, we obtain a 
Photometer, When this instrument is ex- 
posed to any source of light, according to a 
well-known law, the light is absorbed by 
the opaqueness of the black ball, and heats 
it, while it passes through the clear ball 
with scarcely any heating effect at all. The 
instrument, therefore, marking on its scale 
the predominating heat of the blackened 
ball, measures at once the proportional in» 
tensity of the light. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


New Light.-—The interior of the theatre 
La Fenice, at Venice, is now lighted ap by 
means of a new process invented by the 
mechanician Locatelli. It appears, from the 
description given of it by an Italian Journal, 
that Iamps conéealed in the roof and fitted 
up with parabolic reflectors, throw all their 
rays of light upon an opeming one foot im 
diameter, in the centre of the ceiling. This 
opening is furnished with an ingenious sys- 
tem of lenses, which concentrate the rays 
and reflect them to every part of the house. 
This mode of lighting presents several ad- 
vantages; the light is more vivid and more 
generally diffused; nothing intervenes be- 
tween the stage and the spectators occupy- 
ing an elevated situation in front; the lanips 
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may be approached to be trimmed without 
the public perceiving it, and there is neither 
smoke nor smell proceeding froin the burn- 
ing of oil, An idea of this method may be 
formed by representing to oneself a lumi- 
nous disc on the sun at its zenith. 


At a sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, M. Humboldt presented 
to the Academy a fragment of a mass of 
meteoric iron, which was found in Colombia, 
‘at ashort distance from Santa Fe de Bogota, 
near the summit of a mountain. The en- 
tire mass weighed 3500 pounds, and re- 
quired great labour to remove it to the forge 
ofa smith who bought it for about five pounds, 
and who began by smelting a part of it with 
the intention of employing it for the uses of 
his trade. Having, however, found it too 
brittle for his purposes, he gave up the idea 
of working it, and even concealed the re- 
mainder of it through a fear lest his credit 
might be injured if it were known he em- 
ployed such an inferior article. The secre- 
tary read a notice addressed to the Academy, 
by Baron Ferussac, in which that gentle- 
man states’ that M. Poli, an [talian natural- 
ist, having succeeded in procuring a living 
specimen of the genus of argonauta, has as- 
certained that this mollusca is not attached 
to the shell which it uses in sailing, as has 
been supposed by several modern natural- 
ists. This observation is interesting, inas- 
much as it serves to complete the history of 
a remarkable animal. 


Atmospheric Tides.—lt appears from the 
observations of Colonel Wright that, in the 
neighbourhood of the Equator, the diur- 
nal rise and fall of the barometer (two de- 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that canbe said against 
tnem, does notdefeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Maxrauis D’ARGENS 





THE NOVICE, OR MAN OF INTEGRITY. 
By L. B. Picard. 


We have been favoured with the perusal 
of a translation of this work, which is now 
printing in this city by Mr. Van Winkle, 
and as we are informed, will be shortly pub- 
lished by G. and C. Carvill, Booksellers. 
The author, M. Picard, although not much 
known in this country, has acquired consi- 
derable celebrity in France as a dramatic 

writer, having produced from sixty to seven- 
ty pieces for the stage, most of which were 
successful, and continue to be popular. He 
| has recently increased his literary fame by 
a work, entitled ‘* The Gil Blas of the Re- 
| volution,” the sale of which was so rapid, 
‘that a new edition was called for in two 
months. It has also been translated and re- 
| published in London and Philadelphia; and 
‘we feel no hesitation in pronouncing it a 
‘work of sterling merit, far surpassing the 
' generality of novels of the present day. 

“The Novice, or Man of Integrity,” 
merits the same unqualified praise. Unlike 
the generality of French writers, whose 
works and German romances, are more cal- 
culated to rouse the passions, and to gratify a 
depraved taste, than to improve the under- 
standing, the author has succeeded in pre- 
senting to his readers a picture of morality 








grees in twenty-four hours) is so regular, | ‘ 
that it might almost serve for an instru-| 22d correct conduct, so engaging, and de- 


ment to measure time. Various other phi-| lineated vice in colours so forbidding, that 
losophers have noticed this regularity of there is no one who admires the one and de- 


movement. 


Expansion of Ice.—That ice expands 
from the centre of the pond, or vessel, to- 
wards the edge is evident ; for when water 
freezes in an earthen, or eyen metal vessel, 
the expansion, from the middle to the sides, 
is so strong as to break it, if due care be not 
taken. When an egg is frozen it will burst; 
and sometimes, also, trees have split from 
the same cause. The precise nature of the 
change produced on air by excess of heat, 
is not, perhaps, thoroughly understood ; but 
it is supposed, that a partial combustion of 
animal and vegetable matter takes place : it, 
however, produces a very sensible effect on 
any person remaining a considerable time 
in air that has undergone this change. 


tests the other, but must be highly gratified 
by a perusal of the work. In Paris it reach- 
ed a second edition in one month, and on 
its appearance in London, it was hailed as a 
‘‘ rarity” in the family of French novels. 
The here of the tale, George Dercy, is a 
yeung man of the most scrupulous integrity, 
who, on every occasion acts up to the prin- 
ciples, which the rest of the world merely 
profess. This affords the author an ample 
field for satirizing the follies of mankind, 
which he does with admirable piquancy, 
sparing no profession nor class of persons. 
Ministers, diplomatists, politicians of all 
parties, place hunters, fortune hunters, 
legacy hunters, speculators, lawyers, medi- 


































cal men, and army contractors, down to 
clerks and servants, are all in their turn 
lashed for their knavery or their folly. 

In noticing new publications, particular- 
ly by foreigners, it is rare to find the Lon- 
don critics agreed on the merits of any of 
them. Indeed, we scarcely recollect an 
instance where a work passed the ordeal 
without having the shafts of criticism level 
led against it. In the present instance, 
however, ‘** The Novice” has been fortunate 
to elicit all their commendations, and_ its 
author the meed of praise for the talents he 
has displayed. As our limits will not admit 
of our giving an extract from this pleasing | | 
work, of sufficient length to enable our rea- 





riodicals that have reached us, which have | 
noticed the publication. 


“ From the Literary Gazette.—There is 


2 considerable share of amusement in 
these pages; human nature is sketched, as 
it ever will be when sketched en masse, bad 
enough; but it is done very entertainingly. 
Like the swallow, M. Picard skims the sur- 
face exceedingly well; and the revolution 
has thrown up so much skum, that his wri- | 
tings seem made for the age, and the age for | 
them. ” 
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tirely defective ; their schemes of iine policy 
utterly thwarted or destroyed; and him 
whom they had despised, for his unshaken 
simplicity, realizing, in its fullest and most 
eratifying extent, the pleasant truth of the 
axiom, that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.” 
We shall be greatly mistaken if a work 
so well recommended, does not meet with a 
share of public patronage. Those who pe- 
ruse novels for the sole purpose of gratifying 
a taste for the marvellous, will, probably, 
not relish this one; but such as admire good 
sense, who properly estimate virtue, and 
who feel gratified in their advancement, and 
in the exposure of vice and folly, will, we 
are persuaded, be delighted with “the No- 


, | vice, or Man of Integrity.” 
ders to form a correct judgment as to its | 


merits, we shall content ourselves with a: 
few quotations from such of the London pe- | 
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ITALIAN JEALOUSY. 


Tue following are extracts from a charm- 
ing little work, entitled De P Amour, by 
M. Beyle. 

Nello della Pietra obtained in mar- 
riage the hand of Madonna Pia, sole heir- 
ess of the Ptolomei, the richest and most 








noble family of Sienna. Her beauty, which 
‘was the admiration of all Tuscany, gave 
rise to a jealousy in the breast of her hus- 


| band, that, envenomed by false reports and 


“* From the Literary Chronicle.—Power- | by suspicions, continually reviving, led to a 
ful interest of plot it certainly does not pos- | frightful catastrophe. It is not easy to de- 
sess, but it presents some good pictures of! tertime at this day if his wife was altogether 


modern French society, one or two able} 


though slight sketches of character, and 
some scenes worked up with a great deal of 
dramatic effect, and which are, in our opi- 
union, the most successful parts of the work.” 

“¢ From the News of Literature and Fash- 
ion. —This is a rarity indeed, in the family 
of French novels. The amiable hero, 
George Dercy, is an ingenious novice, who, 
thrown upon the world, and = struggling 
through an instructive variety of circumstan- 
ces, has the firmness to preserve his integrity. 
aud the rectitude of his principles unimpaired 
against all the suggestions of self-interest, 
aud the dictates even of love himself. His 
relations, wise in their own conceit, pity, 
advise, insult, and calumniate him; laugh 
at his noble disinterestedness, and: at the 
same time, tax his kindness and his influence 
with the wealthy and the great for their 
own advancement. But his upright practi- 
ces are, at length, crowned by fortune, 
honours, and the hand of his best beloved ; 
and they who predicted, with scorn and in- 
solent pity, his utter ruin and the groveling 
obscurity of his future destiny, are con- 
demned to find their own calculations en- 


innocent, but Dante has represented her as 

such. Her husband carried her with him 

into the marshes of Volterra, celebrated 

then as now for the pestiferous effects of the 

air. Never would he tell his unhappy wife 

the reason of her exile into so dangerous a 

place. His pride did not deign to pronounce 

either complaint or accusation. He lived 

with her alone, ina de ower, of which 

I have been to see t on the sea- 

shore: here he never broke his disdainful 

silence, never replied to the questions of his 
youthful bride, never listened to her entrea- 
ties. fe waited unmoved by her for the air 

to produce its fatal effects. The vapours of 
this unwholesome swamp were not long in 
tarnishing features, the most beautiful, they 
say, that in that age had appeared upon the 
earth. In a few months shedied. Some 
chroniclers of these remote times report, that 
Nello applied the dagger to hasten her end ; 
she died in the marshes in some horrible 
manner ; but the mode of her death remain- 
ed a mystery, even to her contemporaries. 
Nello del Pietra survived to pass the rest of 
his days ina silence which was never bro- 
ken. 
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Nothing can be conceived more noble or 
snore delicate than the manner in which the 
ill-fated Pia addresses herself to Dante. She 
desires to be recalled to the memory of the 
friends whom she had quitted so young: at 
the same time, in telling her name, and al- 
luding to her busband, she does not allow 
herself the smallest complaint against a cru- 
elty unexampled, but thenceforth irrepara- 
ble, and merely intimates that he knows the 
history of her death. This constancy in ven- 
geance and in sufferings is to be met with, I 
believe, only among tie people of the South. 
In Piedmont, I found myself the involuntary 
witness of a fact almost similar: but I was 
at the time ignorant of the details. I was 
ordered with five-and-twenty dragoons into 
the woods that border the Sesia, to prevent 
the contraband traffic. On my arrival in 
the evening at this wild and solitary place, 
I distinguished among the trees the ruins of 
an old castle: I went toit: to my great sur- 
prise, it wasinhabited. I there found a No- 
bleman of the country, of a very unpromis- 
ing aspect; a man six feet in height, and 
forty years of age: he allowed me a couple 
of apartments with a very illgrace. Here 
I entertained myself by getting up some pie- 
ces of music with my quarter-master: after 
the expiration of some days, we discovered 
that our host kept guard over a woman whom 
we called Camilla in jest: we were far from 
suspecting the dreadful truth. She died at 
the end of six weeks. I had the melancholy 
curiosity to see her in her coffin; I bribed a 
monk who had charge of it, and towards 
roidnight, under pretext of sprinkling the ho- 
ly water, he conducted me into the chapel. 
I there saw one of those fine faces, which are 
beautiful even in the bosom of death: she 
had a large aquiline nose, of which I never 
shall forget the noble and expressive outline. 
[ quitted this mournful spot; but five years 
after, a detachment of my regiment accom- 
panying the Emperor to his coronation as 
King of Italy, [had the whole story recount- 
edtome. I leagned that the jealous hus- 
band, the Countit » had one morn- 
ing found, hanging to his wife’s bedside, an 
English watch belonging to a young man in 
the little town where they lived. The same 
day he took her to the ruined castle, in the 
rnidst of the forests of the Se-'a. Like Nel- 
lo del la Pietra, he uttered not a single word. 
If she made any request, he presented to her 
sternly and in silence the English watch, 
which he had always about him. In this 
manner he passed nearly three years with 
her. She at length fell a victim to despair, 
in the flower of her age. Her husband at- 
tempted to dispatch the owner of the watch 
with a stiletto, failed, fled tc Genoa, em- 
barked there, and no tidings have been 
heard of him since. His property was con- 
fiscatert. 











EDITORIAL NOTICES. 





No. 18. Vol. Il. of New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA wil! contain the following articles: 


PopuLar TALBS.—The Contrast. Fhe In- 


voluntary Miracle. 
THE TRAVELLER.—/ Dayin Palestine. 
THE Drama—Dramatic Anecdotes. 
BroGrRAPHY— Blind Tom the Beil Ringer. 
ARTS AND SciENcES.—Conversationes at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Noti- 
ces. 
LITERATURE.-—-Eminent Writers. 
THE GracEs.— The Indian Female. 
MISCELLANEOUS.~—The Dandy’s 
Alliteration, 


Creed, 


PortTry.—Original and Selected. 
GLEANER, REcorD, ENIGMAS. 
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THE RECORD. 


A thing of Shredsand Patches. 














A set of elegant buttons has been maufactu- 
red in Connecticut, of North-Carolina Gold. 
They have the head of Washington on them, 
and are intended as a present to Genera! La- 
fayette 

A family of seven children, five of whom died, 
were lately poisoned at Wilmington, (N. C.) 
by the use of a strong decoction of the Pride ef 
China root, administered for the purpose of 
expelling worms. 

At a late sitting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, Baron Cuvier read a memoir on a 
certain species of fish found in the equatori- 
al regions, and which have the singular pro- 
perty of living for a considerable time out oi 
water. 

The following is said to be an infallible re- 
cipe for killing. bugs aud fleas:—Sprinkle or 
wash the rooms and bedrooms with common 
salt and water, aud these troublesome insects 
will entirely disappear. 

The Chancellor of the state of New-York 
has directed the titles of honour aud esquire to 
be stricken out of his court. 





MARRIED, 


Mr. James Paton to Miss E. Morton, 
Mr. Wm. C. Wales to Miss M. Kempton. 
Mr. J. B. Huicle to Miss C. Simonson. 


DIED, 


Major I. Keeler, aged 72 years. 

Mr. Robert Ustick, aged 30 years. 

Mr. Bernard Eyguem, aged 73 years. 

Mr. Benjamin Roe, aged 66 years. 

Mrs. Margaret Floy, aged 46 years. 

Mrs. Velazquez de la Cadena, aged 23 years, 
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POETRY. 





_——— | 





Lt is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical thanthe blush of morning.” 








THE FAME OF NAPOLEON. 


THERE is a name !—as ages roll 
Adown oblivion’s dark abyss, 
Shali live eternal—as the soul 
Of him who bore it, lives in bliss. 


There is an isle !—a blessed spot— 

By freedom bless’d—the wanderer’s home, 
Till late, as free from stain or blot 

In history’s page—as earliest Rome. 


There is a wretch !—accurst his name —- 
The lowest of the low, and base— 

The hero’s foe—the blight of fame— 
Britannia’s sea-girt isle’s disgrace. 


There is a time! when mightiest foes 
May claim a tribute justly due ; 

When conquerors yield to death’s repose 
The wreath—in life they’d pluck anew. 


There is a tomb! where sleeps the brave, 
The mightiest once of earthly kings ; 

No scr lptur’d trophies mark the grave ; 
But o'er its turf the salix swings. 


There is a fame! that may defy 
Man’s envy, and the lapse of time— 
NAPOLEoN! thine—shall mount as high 
As any he—of any clime. 


oe 


MARIAN. 


That farewell gleam of radiant day, 
Through wreathing flower and leafy spray, 
Shone on the features of a maid, 

Within that cottage chamber laid, 
Throwing a ray of glory o'er 

Features that Death’s pale semblance bore. 
One wandering curl of shining hair 
Wantoned upon her forehead fair, 

And seeming, in its careless flow, 
Exulting, in its suuny glow, 

O’er the pale grief of all below. 

From the fringed curtains of her eye 

One b‘g round tear of agony 

Escaped its prison—its bright cell, 

Upon her faded cheek to dwell, 

Like dew-drop in the fily’s bell ; 

Aud her fair features were as pale 

As early snow-drop in the vale, 

Whea Winter, with his ruthless power, 
‘reads back a step to kil! the flower. 


What washer malady ?—The blight 
That nips the opening buds of spring, 
That blasts the fruit in blossoming; 
The clouds that dim the morning light: 
Yet these their own disease unfold, 
And woman’s love is all untold. 

It is the slow consuming fire, 

That every moment rises higher ; 

The rill that, poison’d at its source, 
Sparkles as brightly on its course ; 
The fruit, corroded at the corey 

With Health’s own hue still dappled o’er. 
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How long the task would be t’ impay 

The history of a woman’s heart ; 

And yet how short a time may teli 

Of all that in her life befell! 

So speakiug of poor Marian’s fate; 

Her quiet life, her humble state, 

Few actions may my pen relate ; 

*T was all of feelings—every tone 

Vibrated to one touch alone ; 

And, seeing all life’s pleasures fail, 
No hope to cheer, no star to guide, 

Few words may tell her common tale : 

"Twas this—she lived, and loved, and died. 


—<j— 


SWEET FIFTEEN. 


How clear our sky at sweet fifteen, 

How all-delightful life’s young ray : 
No sorrows cloud the sunny sceue, 

Save the brief sorrows of a day,— 
Sorrows which, as the summer shower 

But chastens Flora’s jateut smile, 
Weigh down Hope's first, Youth’s fairest 

flawer, 

Yet bid its leaves expand the while ; 
For not e’en Sorrow’s moursful mein 
Can chill Hope’s flower at sweet fifteen. 


Who can those golden hours forget? 
Who has not own’, in after-life, 
When Hope’s bright ray in tears hath set, 
Veil’d by the tempest-cloufs of strife-~ 
Who has not own’d how pure a bliss 
Was his ere manhood bade him leave 
His rural bower—his Delia’s kiss— 
To smile by day, by night to grieve ° 
Who has not own’d it had not seen 
The hours / saw at sweet fifteen. 


Those hours are past, and other cares 
Aud other pursuits claim me now-— 
A wife my hopes, mnyy sorrows shares, 
And gilds or clouds a parent’s brow. 
Oh! itis sweet to gaze uron 
And mark the infant’s smiling face— 
To list each fond endearing tone, 
And all a mother’s features trace ! 
This has indeed a solace been 
For the lost joys of sweet fifteen. 


Mine’s now the weightier task, *to teach 
The young idea how to shoot’-— 
To watch each mental blossom, each 
Spring-frost that else might chill the root< 
Yet, Sylvia, yet how few there are 
That train the tree as nature shows-——~ 
Hence, al! unprimed and void of care. 
Instead of fruit, behold 7 but botgtis: ~ 
Far better such had never been 
But what they were at sweet fifteen. 


Then let us not repine,—for, though 
Youth and its joys are fled, are past— 
We’re like the sailor at the prow, 
Who gains a port when tempest toss’d. 
For, though the storms of life may rage, 
They rage in vain for thee and me*— 
Each other’s arms—our port—assv 2) © 
» The billowy waves, while blithe and free 
Our children laugh and smile, I ween, 
As we once smiled at sweey fifteiym 





















































UN A FADED VIOLET. 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


‘Lhe odour from the flower is gone, 
Which like thy kisses breathed on me ; 
The colour frem the flower is flown, 
Which glowed of thee, and only thec! 
A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 
It lies on my abandoned breast, 
And mocks the heart which yet is warm 
With cold and silent rest. 


I weep—my tears revive it not! 

{ sigh—it breathes no more on me! 
Its mute and uncomplaining lot 

Js such as mine should be. 


——— 


SLEEP. 


Gentle handmaid! genial sleep !—~ 
Though like Death’s thy dark dominion ; 
Round me still thy visions keep ! 
Fan me with thy downy pinion. 


Balm of sorrow! cure of strife! 
On a couch oblivious lying ; 
To live, without the care of Jife! 
And die without the pain of dying! 


—~>>—— 


NORMAN THE BRAVE. 


Who is he, who is he, with a charger of foam, 
That bounds down the desolate glen, 


Where no mortal e’er saw yet the smoke of his home, | 


Whose echoes are strangers to men? 

’Tis Norman the Brave—from Culloden afar 
He xpeeds to the home of his love; 

Who shone on hi- soul like a bright-beaming star, 
W hen in tumult of battle he strove. 


Away and away, over mountain and del}, 
He spurs on his light-bounding steed; 

Nor pauses to think on the warriors that fell, 
Or the friends of his bosom that bleed: 

Away and away, through the forest aud flood, 
Like the speed of an eagle his flight, 

ill the home of his tove, from its dark-waving wood, 
U prearsaits gray towers on his sight 

? 

She sees nm as high on the turret she stands; 
She waves her white kerchief with pride; 

She dries the joy-tear with her tremulous hands, 
And sighs—not as lately she sigh'd 

Ife reaches the castle—he springs from his steed— 
He flies to his Emmeline’s charms ; 

ut the wounds that were stifled re-open and bleed, 
And he breatbes out his soul in her arms. 


~<— 


E TOMB OF PETRARCH. 


1 drea f Arqua, and the hallow’d tomb 
Where sleeps the lyre, whose undulating string 
Stream! notes of lady-love among the bloom 
Of miusic-breathing dow’rs, in early spring: 
'S heir dt w, love’s tears—the fragrance of which they 
fliny; 
Of earth and air, the odour of the sigh 
Of hess lov’d—the hue, bright as the wing 
, was the love-smile of her eye, 
.ro’d upon the chords with softest witchery., 
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THE SOLDIER'S REQUES?. 


Despite of the battle the morrow may gain, 
Let’s feast and be merry, my charming Catein ; 
Whilst waiting for glory, be pleasure our spe!!— 
Unread the dark records the future may tell. 


And if to my valour a halberd they grant, 
Re thine near the guard-house that halberd te plant; 
Gay buskins embroider’d with lace shalt thou wear— 
And ear-rings to set off thy ringleted hair. 


Let smile thy companions--they smile not for me; 
No—twice I’ve campaign’d it, yet still love but thee. 
Thou, worthy the apple, didst fan my young flame, 
And ne’er foam’d the goblet unquaffed to thy name. 


Then come, girl, take charge of my pipe and my steel, 
And should on La Tulipe dark fate set his seal, 

Of all the gay fair round the colours that press, 

Be thine my loved Hookar alone to possess ! 


Yet let neither tear-drop, nor sorrow be thine 

In the name of thy beauty, come, off with thy wine! 
But hold, there! what hear 1? the drums martial spel! ’ 
I follow thee, glory--love, beauty, farewe!! ! 


EPIGRAMS. 


* Poets,’’ says Horace, “ who expect 
Their verses should for ever live, 
Nine years each poem must neglect 
Ere they the final polish give.” 
This rule might suit the ancient bard, 
But will not modern poets smile 
To think if they the sale retard 
Nine years, how they must live the while ! 


> 
THE TAILOR’S IMPROMPTU. 


Young Edward’s a man of a thousand, you say 
Indeed a most promising youth ; 
He promises well, but I'd rather he'd pay, 
If you wish me to tell you the truth. 








EIIGMAS. 


‘** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all 
Despise not the value of things that are sima)).*' 


—_——--— - 








Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


puzzLE I.—Cape. 
puzzLE LI.—It overthrew a house of lords. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 
Why is a person with his eyes closed, like 


| | a defective school-master ! ? 


II. 


Why isa man walking to town, like one en- 
deavouring to prevent a blow? 
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